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LABOR  SPEEDS  DEFENSE 


In  the  great  drive  to  make  this  comitry  the  ‘ ‘ arsenal  of 
democracy,”  the  American  workman  is  performing  an 
especially  crucial  role.  Behind  the  rumble  of  the  Army’s 
new  tanks,  the  slide  of  the  Navy’s  new  battleships  down 
the  ways,  the  drone  of  the  new  big  bombers  sweeping 
across  the  sky,  stand  the  skills,  the  energies,  the  patriotism 
of  American  labor,  fusing  many  minds,  many  hands,  many 
talents  to  insure  the  success  of  the  national  defense 
program. 

In  this  momentous  undertaking  the  Labor  Division  of 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  keeping  a steady  flow  of  man- 
power moving  through  the  gates — when  and  where  it  was 
needed — to  turn  the  wheels  of  defense  industry. 

And,  throughout  this  program,  the  Labor  Division  has 
held  to  the  belief  that  the  means  used  must  always  be 
identical  with  the  end  in  view— to  preserve  and  to 
strengthen  the  democratic  way  of  life.  For  freedom 
cannot  be  bought  by  arms  alone.  Its  price  is  also  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  human  welfare. 

EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

Primary  among  the  problems  facing  the  Labor  Division, 
when  it  was  established  as  part  of  the  National  Advisory 
Defense  Commission  on  May  28,  1940,  was  that  of  helping 
to  insure  uninterrupted  production  of  defense  materials 
in  mine  and  factory  and  their  rapid  and  regular  distribu- 
tion by  truck,  ship,  train,  and  plane. 

In  moving  toward  this  goal  the  Labor  Division  ap- 
pointed a Labor  Policy  Advisory  Committee  to  draw  up 
a program  to  enlist  labor’s  most  effective  and  efficient  par- 
ticipation in  meeting  the  demands  of  defense.  This  com- 
mittee composed  of  16  labor  representatives  from  the  A.  F. 
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of  L.,  ’ he  C.  I.  O.,  and  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  consists 
of  the  following: 

Harry  C.  Bates,  president.  Bricklayers,  Masons  and 
Plasterers  International  Union  of  America. 

Yan  A.  Bittner,  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

H.  W.  Brown,  international  president.  International 
Association  of  Machinists. 

John  P.  Coyne,  president.  Building  and  Construction, 
Trades  Department,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

S H.  Dalrymple,  president.  United  Rubber  Workers, 
Akron. 

Clinton  Golden,  regional  director.  Northeastern 
Region,  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
Pittsburgh. 

^llen  S.  Haywood,  director  of  organization.  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  New  York. 

Snnuel  J.  Hogan,  president.  National  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Association,  Washington. 

A.  Johnston,  grand  chief  engineer,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 

George  Q.  Lynch,  general  president.  Pattern  Makers 
League  of  North  America. 

A . E.  Lyon,  grand  president.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen  of  America,  Chicago. 

Charles  J.  MacGowan,  vice-presidtiut.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers,  Iron  Shipbuilders, 
Welders  and  Helpers  of  America,  Chicago. 

G eorge  Masterton,  general  president.  United  Associ- 
ation of  Journeymen,  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters. 

I mil  Rieve,  president.  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  New  York. 

I;.  J.  Thomas,  president,  United  Automobile  Workers 
of  America,  Detroit. 

I >.  W.  Tracy,  formerly  president  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers,  now  Second  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor. 

Pi’(  unptly  after  its  formation  the  committee  pledged  to 
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the  President  of  the  United  States  “the  full  and  un- 
stinted’' support  of  organized  labor  to  the  National  De- 
fense program. 

Recently  the  committee  reaffirmed  this  stand  by  a state- 
ment which  read  in  part : 

In  this  time  of  world  crisis,  American  labor  is  awake  to  the  crucial 
need  for  a strong  national  defense  program.  Labor  recognizes  fully 
that  if  the  democratic  way  of  life  is  to  be  preserved,  and  enlarged, 
our  country  must  prepare  itself  for  total  defense — morally  and  mate- 
• rially.  Labor  knows  that  it  is  the  first  to  be  trampled  under  the  march 

of  dictatorship.  Labor  knows  that  if  workers  are  to  remain  free 
men,  and  keep  their  free  choices,  democracy— as  a living  faith,  as  a 
living  reality — must  be  equipped  to  meet  the  threat  of  totalitarianism, 
within  and  without.  Labor  has  been— and  is— cooperating  whole- 
heartedly throughout  the  entire  defense  effort  ... 

Labor  again  reaffirms  its  assurance  of  cooperation  with  the  national 
defense  program  and  further  pledges  itself  to  take  no  action  which 
may  in  any  way  impede  production  before  all  conciliation  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  resolving  any  existing  controversy 

have  been  exhausted. 

In  cariying  out  this  pledge,  the  Labor  Policy  Advisory 
Committee  has  had  the  assistance  of  J oseph  O.  Reenaii, 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  (A.  F.  of 
L.),  and  John  Owens,  president  of  the  Ohio  District  Coun- 
^ cil  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  (C.  I.  O.)  and  E.  D.  Bran- 
some,  president  of  the  Vanadium  Corporation  of  America. 

, Together  they  direct  the  Labor  Division’s  staff  of  labor 
relations  experts  who  collaborate  with  the  Conciliation 
Service  of  the  Labor  Department  in  settling  management- 

labor  disputes  in  defense  industries. 

For  its  own  part,  the  Labor  Policy  Advisory  Committee 
has  constantly  exerted  its  influence  to  avoid  discords  aris- 
ing between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O’  In  this  regard, 
all  members  of  the  Committee  have  cooperated  in  a man- 
ner which  demonstrates  that,  insofar  as  the  defense  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  labor  in  this  country  is  united  in  its 

devotion  to  the  common  cause. 

This  kind  of  cooperation  is  a factor  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  exceptional  harmony  in  employer-employee 
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rektions  which  have  marked  the  defense  effort  to  date. 
Old  of  some  300  threatened  disputes  arising  since  June 
1940,  in  which  experts  of  the  Conciliation  Service  of  the 
Lai  or  Department  and  of  the  Labor  Division  intervened, 
011I7  a handful  resulted  in  appreciable  stoppages.  And 
these  were  of  short  duration.  Moreover,  strike  figures 
con  ipiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ^ reveal : 

(1)  Work  stoppages  due  to  strikes  in  American  industry 
dui  ing  the  year  1940  accounted  for  an  average  loss  of  less 
tha  1 2 hours  per  year  per  worker. 

(2)  This  figure  is  put  in  perspective  when  compared  with 
the  time  lost  through  industrial  ac(ddents.  On-the-job 
acc  dents  accounted  for  an  average  idleness  of  more  than 
one  day  per  worker,  or  upward  of  four  times  that  due  to 
strikes.  And  the  figure  for  accidents  does  not  include  the 
treJiiendous  loss  resulting  from  more  than  11,000  deaths. 

(3)  There  has  been  a 47  percent  decline  in  the  number 
of  1 iian-days  idle  due  to  strikes  during  the  first  6 months  of 
the  defense  program  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1939. 

(1)  The  number  of  men  involved  in  strikes  was  only 
abo  at  half  as  great  during  the  first  6 months  of  the  defense 
program  as  when  the  United  States  was  actually  at  war  24 
years  ago.  This  is  all  the  more  significant  when  it  is 
rea  ized  that  total  nonagricultural  employment  is  22 
per  ?ent  larger  today. 

A.  detailed  study  of  industrial  relations,  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  11  industries^  crucial  to 
nat.onal  defense,  disclosed  that  man-days  idle,  due  to 
strikes,  accounted  for  less  than  one-fourth  of  1 percent  of 
the  total  number  of  man-days  worked. 

F )r  example:  In  industries  making  the  engines  and  machine  tools 
so  \ital  to  our  national  security,  there  was  only  1 day  of  idleness, 
resulting  from  strikes,  for  each  1,800  man-(lays  of  production.  In 
oth(  r words,  this  means  that  in  such  industries,  strikes  in  1940  were 
resp  onsible  for  1 day  of  idleness  for  every  G years  of  work. 


1 S ee  appendix  for  tables  on  strikes. 
’ S ie  table  B,  Appendix. 
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This  is  a remarkable  record.  It  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  period  it  covers  has  wit- 
nessed a great  rise  in  business  activity,  a quickening  of  the 
entire  industrial  process,  a vast  expansion  of  employment, 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  stresses  and  strains  which 
always  go  with  adjustments  to  new  conditions  and  new  per- 
sonnel— from  straw-boss  to  piresident,  from  learner  to  full- 
fledged  craftsman.  American  industrial  history  over  the 
past  100  years  shows  that  any  such  period  is  generally 
marked  by  an  increase  rather  than  a decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  strikes. 

Chief  credit  for  the  present  downward  trend  of  strikes 
should  go  to  the  patriotism  of  organized  labor  and  its 
leaders  and  to  that  vast  majority  of  responsible  industrial- 
ists who  have  accepted  the  orderly  processes  of  collective 

bargaining. 

In  this  respect  it  is  pertment  to  observe  that  this  country 
had  to  embark  upon  its  last  great  task  of  x>reparedness 
without  the  help  of  collective  agreements  in  the  basic  mass- 
production  spheres— steel,  automobiles,  textiles,  rubber, 
glass,  shipyards,  electrical  equipment,  public  utilities,  and 
others  vital  to  the  success  of  the  defense  program. 

By  and  large,  contracts  between  employers  and  repre- 
sentatives of  organized  labor  did  not  make  their  ajixiear- 
ance  on  a large  scale  in  these  and  similar  key  industries 

until  after  1933. 

That  these  pacts  are  working  toward  the  permanent 
establishment  of  more  peaceful  and  more  constructive  in- 
dustrial relations  has  been  underscored  recently  by  the 
renewal  of  many  management-union  agreements  on  the 
part  of  such  large  manufacturers  as  Boeing,  Briggs, 
Chrysler,  Hudson,  Fairchild,  Brewster,  a group  of  steel 
corporations,  and  by  many  other  concerns. 

It  cannot  be  overstressed  that  this  whole  result  of  more 
amicable  employer-employee  relations  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  statesmanlike  stand  taken  by  the 
sixteen  members  of  the  Labor  Policy  Advisory  Committee. 
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The'’"  represent  the  continuing  determination  of  America’s 
great  labor  organizations  to  cooperate  fully  in  guarantee- 
ing he  success  of  the  defense  program. 

It  must  also  be  realized  that  this  advance  into  greater 
und<  ;r standing  bet'ween  employers  and  employed  is  due  in 
cons  iderable  degree  to  such  agencies  of  Grovemment  as  the 
Lab)r  Department’s  Conciliation  Service,  which  has  as- 
sist(  d the  Labor  Division  in  the  field  of  industrial  rela- 
tion 3,  as  well  as  to  those  other  agencies  which  are  enforcing 
such  social  and  labor  laws  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act,  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

EMPLOYING  THE  UNEMPLOYED 

Democracy  cannot  be  effectively  deLmded  when  millions 
are  unemployed.  In  seeking  to  achieve  high  levels  of  de- 
fern  e production,  we  tie  one  hand  behind  our  backs  when 
v/e  ' vork  a tired  man  long  hours  while  millions  of  others— 

f res  h,  willing — remain  in  idleness. 

J )blessness  not  only  cuts  down  our  capacity  to  produce. 
It  saps  the  morale  of  our  people.  It  undermines  faith  in 
the  American  adventure.  It  wears  dangerously  thin  great 
patches  of  what  should  be  the  tough,  durable  fabric  of  our 

society. 

h ence,  underlying  all  functions  of  the  Labor  Division 
has  been  the  constant  aim  of  making  the  defense  program 
result  in  the  fullest  possible  employment— jobs  and  jobs 
and  yet  more  jobs. 

I 'uring  the  first  6 months  of  the  defense  effort,  more  than 
2,0(0,000  men  and  women  went  back  to  work.  Between 
June  and  December  1940  American  industry  hired  new 
em])loyees  at  the  average  rate  of  337,000  a month.  The 
De(  ember  1940  index  of  factory  employment  alone  reached 
the  highest  point  of  any  month  in  the  preceding  21  years. 
It  : las  been  estimated  that,  during  the  year  1941,  nearly 
4,0(  (0,000  additional  persons,  young,  old,  middle-aged,  will 
be  absorbed  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  either  to 
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participate  directly  in  defense  endeavors,  or  in  industries 
whose  business  volume  will  grow  as  more  and  more  pur- 
chasing power  is  released  in  wages  and  salaries. 

LABOR  SUPPLY 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  the  Labor  Division— in  seek- 
ing to  sup|)ly  defense  industry  with  a continuous  flow  of 
qualified  labor— divided  its  activities  into  three  major 

parts : 

(1)  To  determine  in  advance  tlie  manpower,  classified 
by  skills  and  experience  that  would  be  needed  to  turn  out 
the  guns,  tanks,  ships  and  planes  ordered  by  Congress  and 

the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  To  survey  the  human  resources  already  available 

to  carry  out  the  national  schedule  of  production,  and  to 
catalog  them  by  occupation  and  location. 

(3)  To  launch  the  most  tliorough  training  progTam— 
both  “on-the-job,”  and  in  the  vocational  schools — ever  at- 
tempted in  American  annals ; and,  under  this  program,  to 
refresh  old  skills  grown  rusty  with  non-use,  to  create  new 
ones  and  to  key  both  old  and  new  to  job  openings  in  local 
industry;  and  to  see  to  it  by  this  means  that  production 
•would  not  be  slowed  down  at  any  time,  or  at  any  place,  by 
a lack  of  able  workers. 

MOBILIZING  OUR  MANPOWER 

To  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objectives  the  Labor 
Division  promptly  set  up  a system  for  mapping  out  the 
present  and  future  demands  on  the  labor  market  as  new 
defense  contracts  are  awarded.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Isador  Lubin,  executive  assistant  to  Commissioner 
Hillman,  in  charge  of  labor  requirements,  these  contracts 
are  minutely  analyzed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  show  what  manpower  will  be  called  on  to  turn  out  the 
scheduled  materials. 

To  date,  analysis  has  disclosed  that  some  17  billion  man- 
hours will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  orders  so  far  authorized 
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by  Congress  for  our  Army  and  Navy  plus  those  for  Britain, 
China  and  Greece. 

To  meet  this  challenge  to  America’s  ability  to  produce, 
a labo  L*  force  sufficient  in  both  numbers  and  aptitudes  had 
to  be  mobilized  more  quickly  than  ever  before.  The  mag- 
nitude of  this  task  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  personnel 
probh  ms  facing  aircraft  and  shipbuilding. 

To  tulfill  existing  commitments  for  the  2Y2  billion  dol- 
lars w 3ii:h  of  Army  and  Navy  planes  and  parts  now  on  con- 
tract, the  aircraft  industry  will  need  455,000  workers  for 
makii  g frames,  engines,  and  propellers  l)y  August  1941. 

In  February  1941  that  industry  had  about  230,000  work- 
ers or  its  pay  rolls.  Hence,  if  it  is  to  deliver  on  schedule, 
it  mu  it  scour  the  labor  market  to  hire  an  additional  225,- 
000  w Drkers  within  the  next  6 months — 225,000  additional 
bench -burrers,  turret  lathe  operators,  screw  cutters, 
grind  ?rs,  baffle-makers  and  the  many  otliers  who  are  com- 
peten :,  or  must  be  made  competent,  in  the  lengthy  list  of 
occupations  required  by  the  rapidly  expanding  aircraft 

indus  uiy . 

Lil^ewise,  in  shipbuilding,  both  in  pifvate  and  United 
State  ? Navy  shipyards,  demand  for  labor  is  rising  steadily 
from  126,900  workers  in  November  1940  to  an  estimated. 
388,000  in  November  1942.  And  here,  too,  whether  in  the 
skille  i group  of  calkers,  electricians,  machinists,  or  in  the 
semi- skilled  group  of  bolters-up,  first,  and  stage  builders, 
or  in  the  miskilled  group  of  helpers  and  laborers,  qualified 
work  3rs  must  be  found. 

To  locate  them— not  only  for  aircraft  and  shipbuilding 
but  a vast  array  of  other  industries— the  Labor  Division 
had  laturally  to  do  more  than  forecast  labor  require- 
ment?. It  had  also  to  discover  what  America  had  “on 
tap”  in  muscle  and  mind  power  to  use  Ihe  tools  and  guide 
the  n lachines  of  defense. 

At  the  request  of  the  Labor  Division,  therefore,  the 
United  States  Employment  Service,  through  its  1,500  em- 
ployment ofhees  throughout  the  comitr}^,  hastened  its  sur- 
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veys  to  classify  more  than  5,000,000  unemployed  men  and 
women  according  to  trades  and  skills.  This  information 
indicated  that  there  were  approximately  1,000,000  workers 
who,  on  the  basis  of  their  work  histories,  were  suited  for 
skilled  jobs.  Another  million  and  a quarter  were  semi- 
skilled. The  remaining  were  divided  among  the  profes- 
sional, clerical,  and  unskilled  categories.  Employers  have 
been  using  these  lists  to  fill  their  personnel  needs  and  thus 
to  drain  oft  the  unemployed  in  their  localities. 

For  example:  Bob  Sommerfrucht  was  just  one  of  a Senior  County, 
Utah,  weed  eradication  project  crew.  Then  along  came  the  nation- 
wide employment  service  survey  of  defense  skills  and  an  intel\ie^^el 
who  was  impressed  with  Sommerfrucht’s  background  as  a spot  v elder 

and  metal  worker. 

The  interviewer  reported  his  findings  to  the  State  employment 
service  and  was  told  that  there  was  a job  for  a top-notch  welder  at 

Fort  Lewis,  W ash. 

“I  got  that  job  okey,”  Sommerfrucht  wrote  back  to  a friend  hi 
Utah  about  10  days  later.  “It’s  at  Fort  Lewis  installing  furnaces  in 
barracks.  The  pay  is  the  regular  union  scale.  The  work  looks  good 
for  a year.”  He  had  been  earning  $19.40  a month  eradicating  weeds  for 

the  W.  P.  A. 

Similarly,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  made  an  in- 
ventory of  its  applications  on  file  and,  cooperating  with 
the  program  of  the  Labor  Division,  it  tapped  the  reservoir 
of  older  skilled  workers  by  raising  maximum  age  Ihnits 
from  45  to  62  years  in  United  States  Army  arsenals  and 
United  States  Navy  shipyards.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  more  than  250,000  civilian 
workers  had  been  placed  in  all  Army  and  Navy  establish- 
ments up  through  February  15, 1941. 

Labor  unions  also  cooperated  in  this  venture  by  apprais- 
ing the  abilities  of  both  their  employed  and  unemployed 
members.  Many  skills  useful  for  defense  industries  have 
thus  been  “combed  out”  from  behind  store  counters  and 
filling-station  pumps  where  they  had  been  driven  by  the 
depression.  As  defense  production  expands,  those  work- 
ers will  return  to  their  former  skilled  occupations  and  be 
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replac  ed  at  their  present  posts  by  others  whose  experience 
is  less  valuable  to  defense  projects. 

Siicli  skills  have  not  only  been  “combed  out”  for  regis- 
tratio  1 puri)oses,  but  the  labor  unions  have  taken  a large 
hand  n mol)ilizing  their  workers  at  points  where  they  are 
needei  I for  specific  defense  undertakings.  Esj)ecially  val- 
uable in  this  regard  has  been  the  aid  given  government 
agenc  es  by  William  Green,  head  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  by 
unioiH  affiliated  witli  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  of  which  John  P. 
CoyiK'  is  president,  which  has  furnished  craftsmen  for 
const]  uction  projects  often  located  in  remote  sections  of 
the  ccuntrv. 

For  example:  Nearly  9,000  constructijn  workers  have  traveled  to 
an  isol  ited  part  of  Texas  where  they  are  now  tiansforming  a wilder- 
ness ii  to  the  most  modern  naval  air  training  station  in  the  world. 

The  location  chosen  for  this  project.  Corpus  (diristi  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexic( , was  far  from  an  adequate  supply  of  skilled  labor.  Hence  a 
large  ]»ercentage  of  these  workers  had  to  be  brought  from  places  as 
distant  as  a thousand  miles  by  the  building  trades  unions  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.— a “mustering  up”  of  skilled  labor  of  many  different  kinds  that 
was  ac  ;omplished  at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

Ave  'aging  one  man  to  an  acre,  the  workers  in  July  1940  threw  a 
fence  iiround  the  9,000-acre  reservation,  cleare<l  the  land  of  10-foot 
high  n esquite,  and  began  erecting  the  main  station,  3 base  fields,  and 
35  out  ying  fields,  together  with  scores  of  hangars,  repair  shops,  bar- 
racks, ind  other  buildings  which  make  up  this  $30,000,000  project. 

The  unions  not  only  assisted  the  Government  in  providing  sufficient 
skilled  labor  for  this  tremendous  undertaking,  but  also  pledged  that 
there  n'ould  be  no  strikes  on  the  job.  As  a result  not  a single  hour 
has  hem  lost  through  stoppages.  Besides,  the  workers  have  carried 
on  at  Corpus  Christi  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice.  They  have 
not  on  y had  to  journey  many  miles  to  reach  the  project  but  also,  once 
arrived  on  the  site  itself,  they  have  been  compelled  to  live  under 
primit  ive  housing  conditions — in  tents,  and  trailer  camps,  and  shacks, 
all  ha  itily  contrived.  Similarly,  those  who  have  been  able  to  rent 
quarte  ;s  in  private  homes  “in  town”  are  crowded  together,  with  seven 
to  ten  men  sleeping  in  bedrooms  built  for  two.  Others  have  had  to 
commute  a hundred  miles  a day  from  temporary  shelters  in 
farmh  Duses. 

Des])ite  all  these  handicaps,  the  Navy  Department  is  confident  that 
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the  Corpus  Christi  training  station  will  be  completed  6 weeks  ahead 
of  schedule,  and  that  by  the  middle  of  summer,  1941,  it  will  begin 
turning  out  junior  officers  at  the  rate  of  300  a month. 

The  contribution  of  America’s  working  people  to  the 
nation’s  defense  has  not  been  confined  solely  to  providing 
manpower  for  industry’s  needs.  Calling  upon  their  inti- 
mate grasp  of  industrial  techniques,  and  human  resources, 
they  have  also  lent  their  aid  to  management  in  streamlin- 
ing production  methods.  The  leaders  of  organized  labor 
have  presented  detailed  plans  to  industiy  and  to  govern- 
ment showing  how  men  and  machines  could  be  better  co- 
ordinated to  speed  defense. 

For  example:  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  submitted 
to  President  Roosevelt  tlie  so-called  “Reuther  plan”  to  turn  out  500 
planes  a day  by  harnessing  the  idle  equipment  and  idle  manpower  of 
the  automotive  industry  for  the  mass  production  of  aircraft.  The 
plan  was  devised  by  Walter  Reuther,  an  official  of  the  United  Automo- 
bile Workers,  under  the  direction  of  the  union’s  president,  R.  J. 
Thomas. 

In  drafting  this  proposal,  Mr.  Reuther  drew  upon  the  first-hand 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  Industrie’s  ace  technicians,  members  of  the 
union,  who  conducted  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  this  question. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  defense  program,  the  clearance 
system  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  which 
had  only  been  used  rarely  in  the  past,  was  reexamined  and 
streamlined.  New  “interlocking”  methods  were  devised 
to  transfer  workers  from  areas  where  job  opportunities 
were  lacking  to  sections  where  the  demand  on  the  labor 
market  could  not  be  met  from  local  sources. 

By  means  of  this  arrangement,  employers  call  on  their 
local  Employment  Service  Office  for  defense  workers.  If 
these  are  not  available  within  the  township  or  city,  the  state 
office  of  the  Employment  Service  makes  a quick  round-up 
of  all  offices  in  the  State  to  discover  where  the  requested 
labor  can  most  easily  be  obtained.  If  a sufficient  number 
of  workers  of  the  skills  asked  for  cannot  be  found  within  a 
single  State,  then  a regional  search  is  begun  and  the  quest 
is  extended  until  the  need  is  met. 
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To  facilitate  this  clearance  system,  the  Employment 
SerA  ice  offices  secure  constant  and  comi)rehensive  data  con- 
cerning current  developments  in  the  labor  market.  In 
conj  unction  with  other  government  agencies,  the  Employ- 
men  t Service  has  established  a list  of  some  400  “basic” 
occrpations  essential  to  defense.  It  compiles  and  collates 
information  about  these  “basic”  occupations  at  monthly 
inte  L’vals  for  each  locality  throughout  the  nation. 

During  the  past  8 months,  this  kind  of  information  has 
pro^'ed  to  be  extremely  valuable,  not  only  to  employers  but 
also  to  various  Government  agencies,  often  guiding  the 
latt'ir  in  allocating  defense  contracts  to  areas  where  a suffi- 
ciert  supply  of  labor  is  available,  in  ])lanning  for  the  re- 
cruitment and  housing  of  defense  workers,  and  in  keeping 
in  c -ose  touch  with  changes  and  conditions  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket 311  both  a local  and  national  scale. 

The  Employment  Service  also  regularly  appeals  over 
the  radio  and  through  the  press  to  all  Avorkers  urging  them 
to  check  with  their  local  Public  Employment  Office  before 
leal  ing  town  for  a prospective  job.  In  this  way  labor 
migration,  such  a serious  handicap  in  3917-18,  has  been  cut 
to  a tremendous  extent. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  DEFENSE  WORKERS 

I^et  even  after  manpower  requirements  have  been  cal- 
culited,  and  audits  made  of  available  workers,  the  road 
tovard  a labor  supply  adequate  for  defense  needs  was 
onl  ^ half-traveled.  In  this  day  of  increasing  mechaniza- 
tion and  new^  production  techniques.  United  States  labor 
has  to  be  more  competent  perhaps  than  ever  before. 

] 'ortunately,  a great  deal  of  that  competence  was  in- 
sta  itly  available — in  construction,  in  steel,  in  electrical 
and  automotive  equipment,  and  in  many  other  spheres. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  a great  deal  of  that  compe- 
teu  ce  had  to  be  fostered  in  varying  chigrees — from  the  ex- 
pel t craftsman  who  needed  a “brush-up”  study  to  master 
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new  more  complex  blueprints,  to  the  “green”  worker  who 
couldn’t  tell  a lathe  from  a lather. 

Hence  the  Labor  Division  launched  a Nation-wide  train- 
ing program  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  was  de- 
signed to  improve  and  refresh  the  hand-and-eye  facility 
of  American  workers  by  means  of  special  instruction  in 
the  country’s  public  vocational  schools.  The  second  was 
designed  to  train  workers  “on  the  job,”  to  enable  them  to 
make  fullest  use  of  their  highest  skill.  The  purpose 
animating  this  dual  program  has  been  and  remains  to  an- 
ticipate and  thus  to  avert  any  potential  or  actual  shortages 
in  qualified  labor  for  the  myriad  defense  undertakings  now 
under  wav. 

At  all  times,  however,  the  greatest  vigilance  is  exer- 
cised to  safeguard  the  skills  and  employment  opportunities 
of  labor  already  equipped  for  defense  work,  and  to  avoid 
duplication  and  surplusage  in  the  training  effort.  Only 
in  cases  where  skilled  workers  cannot  be  obtained,  and 
then  only  after  an  exhaustive  search  for  them  has  proven 
fruitless,  are  these  training  procedures  brought  into  play. 

In  the  field  of  defense  labor  supply  and  training  the 
Labor  Division  has  acted  as  a clearing  house  for  the  seven 
Government  agencies  engaged  in  this  endeavor,  namely: 

United  States  Office  of  Education. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration. 

The  LTnited  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship. 

The  Public  Employment  Service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security. 

The  National  Youth  Administration. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

To  integrate  these  agencies  into  a comprehensive  pro- 
gram, the  Labor  Division  borrowed  the  services  of  Floyd 
W.  Reeves,  authority  on  labor  supply,  from  the  American 
Youth  Commission  of  which  he  is  the  dii*ector. 

On  June  27,  1940,  Congress,  at  the  request  of  the  Labor 
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Divis  .on,  appropriated  $15,000,000  to  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  for  inaugurating  a defense  training 
progiam  in  the  vocational  schools  of  the  Nation.  Forty- 
seven  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  threw  open  their  schools  during  the  summer  of  1940 
and  £ dopted  the  twofold  technique  of  setting  up : 

1.  Training  courses  for  unemployed  workers  referred 
by  tie  W.  P.  A.  or  by  local  Public  Employment  Service 
Offices  to  improve  and  “polish  up”  rusty  skills. 

2.  Training  courses  to  prepare  employed  workers  recom- 
menced  by  management  and  labor  union  groups  for  up- 

grad  ng  in  defense  industries. 

Ttese  vocational  training  programs  are  fashioned  in 
consultation  with  a local  advisory  committee  composed 
equa  ly  of  representatives  of  managememt  and  labor. 

Beth  phases  of  this  undertaking  were  started  on  July 
1,  1910.  By  the  end  of  December  1940,  a total  of  335,000 
had  been  enrolled— 192,000  in  preemployment  refresher 
classes  and  143,000  in  the  supplementary  courses,  with  a 
total  of  639  cities  offering  the  former  instruction  and  416 
citie  5 offering  the  latter.  Thus  in  the  first  6 months,  10 
times  as  many  workers  were  trained  as  during  the  entire 

peri  )d  of  the  first  World  War. 

Fo^  example:  In  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the  head  of  the  public  vocational 
scho(  1 and  a representative  of  the  Wright  Aeronautical  Co.  together 
drew  up  plans  for  a preemployment  course,  keying  it  to  jobs  which 

w ere  opening  up  in  the  plane  engine  plant. 

T1  e course  lasts  4 weeks.  One  week  is  spent  on  blueprint  reading, 
shop  mathematics,  use  of  measuring  instruments,  etc.,  and  3 weeks 
on  shop  methods  performing  specific  operations  similar  to  those  on 
whicii  the  worker  will  be  engaged  in  the  plant  if  he  satisfactorily 
com]detes  the  course.  The  company  furnishes  some  of  the  machine 

tools  and  a few  of  the  special  instructors. 

During  the  first  8 months  of  operation,  over  1,700  new  employees 

were  sifted  through  this  4-week  course  and  taken  into  the  Wright 
plant.  All  but  less  than  100  are  still  there,  a great  many  having 
been  moved  up  the  scale  of  job  levels  several  times. 

C n October  9, 1940,  Congress  appropriated  an  additional 
$60. 500,000  to  continue  the  programs  already  initiated  and 
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to  extend  the  benefits  of  defense  training  to  additional 
groups.  Of  this,  $26,000,000  was  allotted  to  carry  on  the 
program  started  durmg  the  summer;  $8,000,000  was  au- 
thorized for  equipment ; $9,000,000  was  allocated  for  short 
engineering  courses  of  college  grade  to  train  engineeis 
and  supervisoi-s,  100,000  of  whom  will  have  benefited  from 
this  schooling  by  June  1941 ; $10,000,000  for  special  voca- 
tional courses  for  out-of-school  rural  and  nonrural  youth ; 
and  the  remaining  $7,500,000  was  provided  for  training 
voiing  people  employed  on  metal,  mechanical,  and  manual 
work  projects  of  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

The  bill,  approved  on  June  27,  1940,  also  authorized 
the  Work  Projects  Administration  to  pay  W.  P.  A.  workers 
their  regular  wages  for  time  spent  in  national  defense 
training  courses.  TheW.  P.  A.  contributed  $9,781,340  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
which  provides  the  necessary  instruction,  contributed  $7,- 
500,000.  From  July  1 to  December  31,  1940,  a total  of 
53,300  different  W.  P.  A.  trainees  had  been  enrolled  in 
these  preemployment  refresher  courses  conducted  by  local 
vocational  schools,  and  to  maintain  this  activity  for  the 
remamder  of  the  year,  the  W.  P.  A.  allocated  an  additional 

$17,821,680. 

The  Labor  Division  also  officially  initiated  a second 
W.  P.  A.  project  to  train  approximately  5,750  persons  in 
the  varied  occupations  of  aviation  ground  service  men, 
thus  furnishing  preliminary  training  for  aviation  me- 
chanics crucial  to  the  defense  program. 

Cosponsors  of  this  project  are  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
The  W.  P.  A.  has  allocated  $1,429,690  for  carrying  out  this 

work. 

Moreover,  the  appropriation  bill  of  October  9,  1940,  in- 
cluded a fmid  of  $30,535,375  to  enlarge  the  employment  of 
the  National  Youth  Administration  under  which  jobless 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  17  to  24  are  getting 
work-experience  in  about  4,000  “N.  Y.  A.”  shops  through- 
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out  the  country.  This  additional  amount  has  increased 
the  nnmber  of  young  people  employed  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  on 
its  ou  :-of-school  projects  from  around  250,000  in  Sep- 


tembe  ’ to  almost  400,000  on  December  28,  1940. 

Mor  jover,  approximately  300,000  enrollees  in  the  Civilian 
Conse; 'vation  Corps  are  acquiring  good  habits  of  work.  > 

Many  are  receiving  basic  instruction  in  specialized  non-  iJ 

combat  skills  which  are  being  keyed  closely  to  later  de-  1 

fense  jobs. 

Sim  ilarly,  in  line  with  its  emphasis  upon  developing  our 
human  resources  for  their  most  effective  contribution  to 
the  de  fense  program,  the  Labor  Division  requested  and 
Congiess  appropriated  $120,000  in  the  bill  of  June  27,  and 
another  $225,000  on  October  9 to  expand  the  services  of 
the  Federal  Committee  on  Apprenticeship  in  the  Depart- 
ment )f  Labor. 

In  dovetailing  the  many  different  phases  of  this  whole 
defense  training  program,  the  1,500  Public  Employment 
Offices  scattered  throughout  the  country  serve  as  a two-way 
funnel.  In  the  first  place,  they  analyze  the  qualifications 
of  applicants  and  refer  them  to  the  proper  training 
courses.  In  the  second  place,  the  Employment  Offices 
seek  1o  connect  trainees  with  positions  in  defense  indus- 
tries  i'or  which  they  have  been  equipped.  j- 

In  addition,  the  Employment  Offices  assist  the  vocational  i 

schoo  s in  adapting  their  instruction  to  the  actual  require- 
ments of  employers  who  have  received  defense  orders. 
Moreover,  local  Employment  Office  agents  every  month 
visit  3mployers  in  selected  defense  industries  to  obtain 
information  relating  to  their  anticipated  labor  require- 
ments for  the  ensuing  60  days.  As  a result  of  this  careful 
coord  nation,  trainees  are  moved  from  classroom  and  shop 
direclly  into  specific  jobs  for  which  they  have  been  fitted. 

For  example:  Reports  show  that  8,000  out  of  the  10,000  preeniploy- 
meiit  1 efresher  trainees  in  the  State  of  Illinois  ha\’e  been  placed  in 
indust  'ial  jobs. 

In  :his  respect,  a recent  Nation-wide  (;heck-up  of  known 
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placements  of  defense  trainees  showed  that  some  75  per- 
cent had  landed  jobs  in  which  they  were  consistently  using 
the  training  they  had  received. 

‘“ON-THE-JOB”  TRAINING 

Linked  with  both  the  Employment  Service  and  voca- 
tional instruction  in  the  schools  is  “on-the-job  ’ training 
which  is  vital  to  success  in  the  task  of  maintaining  a steady 
flow  of  competent  labor  into  defense  channels. 

The  special  significance  of  this  type  of  training  is  that  it 
fills  a gap  left  over  from  the  depression  years  when  indus- 
tiy  as  a whole  had  relied  on  the  vast  pool  of  unemployed  to 
meet  their  limited  demand  for  additional  skilled  workers 
and  had  discontinued  their  normal  apprenticeship  and  up- 
grading programs.  The  defense  emergency,  therefore, 
found  many  companies  with  no  training  facilities  and  little 

or  no  knowledge  of  how  to  set  them  up. 

The  vocational  education  program  could  do  part  of  the 
task  of  training.  But  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
most  effective  training  is  that  which  a man  receives  actu- 
ally on  the  job. 

In  addition,  it  takes  3 or  4 years  to  train  all-around 
skilled  workers  in  some  trades.  The  national  emergency 
demanded  that  short  cuts  be  found  and  used.  For  in- 
stance enough  lens  grinders  were  available  to  take  care  of 
the  industry’s  needs  in  normal  times.  But  the  defense  pro- 
gram has  enlarged  the  demand  for  such  workers  way  be- 
yond the  point  where  it  could  be  satisfied  under  prevailing 
training  arrangements.  Hence,  either  defense  work  had 
to  be  halted  for  several  years  or  new  methods  had  to  be 

devised. 

The  first  alternative  was  out  of  the  question.  Thus, 
after  many  conferences  with  top-ranking  industrialists 
and  labor  leaders  throughout  the  country,  the  Labor  Di- 
vision evolved  a detailed  plan  to  render  manufacturers  the 
following  four  types  of  assistance : 
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(1 ) To  help  in  the  analysis  of  training  needs. 

(2 ) To  aid  in  setting  up  a program  in  each  defense  plant 
to  m 3et  these  needs. 

(3)  To  establish  a clearing  house  s}^stem  which  would 
keep  industrialists  informed  about  the  experience  of  other 
plan;s  throughout  the  country  facing  similar  problems. 

(4 ) To  familiarize  plant  management  with  the  services 
of  government  agencies  operating  in  the  field  of  employ- 
meni  and  training. 

Under  training- within-industry  methods  set  up  by  the 
Labe  r Division,  the  length  of  time  for  doing  highly  involved 
and  ielicate  operations  in  defense  industries  has  been  con- 
side]  ably  cut  down. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  apx) lying  a process  of 
grading  employees  in  progression  u])  through  jobs  of 
high  u’  skills  within  defense  plants.  Of  equal  significance 
are  1 he  training  of  all-round  skilled  workers  through  well- 
plan  led  apprenticeship  and  the  development  of  supervi- 
sory personnel.  This  program  is  under  the  direction  of 
Channing  Dooley,  one  of  the  coimtry’s  foremost  personnel 
authDrities,  who  was  borrowed  for  this  work  from  the 
Soccny-Vacimm  Corporation.  Mr.  Dooley  is  assisted  by 
WaLer  Dietz  of  Western  Electric,  William  Conover  of 
United  States  Steel  and  M.  J.  Kane  of  American  Telephone 
& Tdegraph. 

T1  ley  are  assisted  by  a committee  of  six  advisers  in  this 
field  from  organized  labor  and  six  from  management,  as 
follows:  E.  C.  Davison,  International  Association  of  Ma- 
ehin  sts;  Clinton  Golden,  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Com- 
mittee; John  Green,  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America;  Marion  Hedges,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Walter 
Reuiher,  United  Automobile  Workers  of  America;  John 
E.  I.ooney,  Operative  Plasterers’  and  Cement  Finishers’ 
International  Association;  M.  S.  Burke,  United  Aircraft 
Cor]  loration ; C.  S.  Ching,  United  States  Rubber  Co. ; Ran- 
dall R.  Irwin,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation;  W.  G. 
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Marshall,  Westmghouse  Electric  & Manufacturuig  Co.,; 
K.  F.  Ode,  Falk  Corporation ; and  E.  J.  Robeson,  Newport 

News  Shipbuildmg  & Dry  Dock  Co. 

It  is  through  this  “on-the-job”  training— conducted  by 
individual  concerns,  within  their  own  plants,  and  at  their 
own  expense — that  the  Labor  Division  has  helped  industr} 
to  overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  fashioning 
a skilled  labor  force,  factory  by  factory,  in  all  parts  of 

the  countiy.  . ^ ^ i 

The  procedures  for  the  upgrading  system,  perfected  by 

T.  W.  I.  (training  within  industry),  have  been  drawn  up 

and  adopted  unanimously  by  representatives  of  labor  and 

industry.  Spot  checks  in  plants  throughout  the  country 

have  shown  its  efficacy  and  the  Labor  Division  is  now 

promoting  the  program  on  a nation-wide  basis. 

/^or  excLmpl^€, ! Flooded  with  orders  from  the  Aimy  Aii  Coips  foi 
its  liquid-cooled  plane  motors,  and  faced  with  the  problem  of  a sud- 
den and  tremendous  expansion  of  personnel,  the  Allison  Division 
of  General  Motors  used  this  type  of  upgrading  plan  for  training  new 

workers  in  its  Indianapolis  plant.  , , wv  x 

Officials  of  the  plant  affirm  that  this  method  has  enabled  them  m 

enlarge  their  working  force  without  difficulty  from  1,200  to  7,500  in 
recent  months,  despite  the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  new 
employees  were  completely  green.  Some  of  these  men,  they  declare, 
who  had  handled  nothing  more  complicated  than  a wheelbarrow 
before  going  to  work  at  the  plant,  have  been  moved  up,  rung  b}  iimg 
on  the  ladder  of  skills  until  they  are  now  performing  highly  techni- 
cal operations  on  the  final  assembly  line.  This  is  what  a T.  W.  I. 
program,  if  properly  handled,  can  do. 

To  expedite  this  whole  undertaking,  the  country  has 
been  divided  into  22  districts,  with  a headquarters  office 
in  each  under  the  supervision  of  a T.  W.  I.  representative. 
District  representatives  have  already  been  chosen  for  18 
of  these  production  areas  after  many  consultations  with  all 
groups  involved.  They  are  experts  in  this  field  who  ha\  e 
been  approved  jointly  by  labor  unions  and  by  management 
and  are  serving  in  their  new  capacity  without  pay. 

Each  representative  will  be  assisted  by  four  advisers — 
one  from  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  one  from  the  G.  I.  0.  and  two 
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froi  1 industrial  management.  In  addition,  he  will  have 
the  assistance  of  a panel  of  10  or  more  personnel  and 
trai  ling  consultants  borrowed  from  industry  and  avail- 
able to  help  defense  plants  install  training  programs. 
AVh(‘n  the  schedule  gets  into  full  operation,  there  will  be 
fron  1 300  to  400  such  aides  on  call. 

T ie  22  districts,  the  headquarters  in  each,  and  those  rep- 
rese  itatives  so  far  picked  are  as  follows : 

I^istrict  Headquarters  Representative 


Uppei  New  England Boston,  Mass Clarence  G.  McDavitt 

Lowei  New  England Hartford,  Conn Ernest  A.  Stowell. 

Cpsta  e New  York (not  picked) (pending). 

Greater  New  Ttork  City New  York,  N.  Y D.  J.  Hoose. 

New.ersey Newark,  N.  J Glenn  L.  Gardiner. 

Easte]  n Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia,  Pa  (pending) 

Delaware. 

Marylind Baltimore,  Md Do. 

\ irgin  a.  North  Carolina,  and  Canton,  N.  C George  G Arthur 

Sou  h Carolina. 

Soul  h eastern  district  Atlanta,  Ga J.  E.  McDaniel 

(Ge  irgia,  Alabama,  Flori- 
da, I lississippi,  and  Eastern 
Ten  lessee). 

Ohio  V^alley  District  (Sou-  Cincinnati,  Ohio Paul  Moonev 

ther  1 Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  wiooney. 

Sou  hern  West  Virginia). 

Weste  n Pennsylvania  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa C.  S.  Coler. 

Nor  hern  West  Virginia. 

North.  Tn  Ohio,  and  Erie  Cleveland,  Ohio Oscar  Grothe. 

Cou  ity,  Pennsylvania. 

Mmhqan  Detroit,  Mich M.  M.  Olander. 

Indiana,  (except  Lake  and  Indianapolis,  Ind C.  R.  Evans 

Porter  Counties. 

Illinoh  ; Milwaukee  County,  Chicago,  111 Paul  A.  Mertz 

Wisionsin;  Lake  and 
Porter  Counties,  Indiana. 

North  Central  States  (Min-  St.  Paul,  Minn Plrnest  L Olricli 

nesoa.  North  Dakota, 

Soul  h Dakota,  Nebraska, 
lows  , and  Wisconsin — ex- 
cept Milwaukee  County.) 

Missoi  ri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  St.  Louis,  Mo A.  Earl  Wvatt 

Arki  nsas,  and  Western 
Tern  essee. 

1 exas  ind  Louisiana Houston,  Tex (pending). 

Colora  lo  and  Wyoming Denver,  Colo George  Kirk. 

Southe-n  California,  Arizona,  Los  Angeles,  Calif Whlliam  K.  Hopkins 

and  New  Mexico. 

North?  rn  California,  Ne-  San  Francisco,  Calif Alexander  R.  Heron 

vada,  and  Utah. 

Pacific  Northwest  (Washing-  Seattle,  Wash H.  G.  Winsor. 

ton,  Dregon,  Montana,  and 
Idah  1.) 


After  research  and  study  in  the  field  to  obtain  first-hand 
information  and  many  meetings  in  Washington  with  labor 
and  management  representatives  of  specific  defense  in- 
dustries, the  T.  W.  I.  Section  of  the  Labor  Division  evolved 
the  technique  of  this  training  program  and  made  it  avail- 
able to  industry  through  a series  of  training  bulletins 
under  the  following  headings : 

The  T.  W.  I.  program. 

Upgrading  within  industry. 

Expediting  production  through  training. 

How  to  prepare  instructors  to  give  intensive  instruc- 
tion. 

Expediting  the  training  of  skilled  tradesmen. 

Strengthening  the  managerial  organization. 

Expanding  the  managerial  organization. 

Improving  supervision. 

Helping  the  experienced  worker  to  “break  in”  a new 
man. 

Thousands  of  these  bulletins  have  been  sent  out  to  manu- 
facturers and  to  representatives  of  organized  labor 
through  T.  W.  I.  district  offices  and  such  governmental 
agencies  as  the  Employment  Service,  the  Federal  Commit- 
tee on  Apprenticeship  and  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education. 

This  material  is  also  being  integrated  into  the  training- 
policy  of  Army  arsenals.  Navy  yards,  and  other  govern- 
ment branches  carrying  on  work  comparable  to  that  of 
private  industry.  Hence  both  military  and  other  defense 
agencies,  together  with  industry  itself,  are  finding  this 
T.  W.  I.  technique  of  great  value  in  the  current 

emergency. 

And  among  the  important  byproducts  of  this  “on-the- 
job”  program,  as  with  other  activities  of  the  Labor  Divi- 
sion, is  the  growing  sense  of  mutual  understanding  and 
collaboration  between  management  and  labor  deriving 
from  their  close  association  in  this  enterprise. 
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HOUSING  FOR  DEFENSE  WORKERS 

Coincident  with  making  an  inventory  of  our  manpower 
and  setting  up  training  programs  to  adapt  that  manpower 
to  liigii  regular  output  of  defense  materials,  the  Labor 
Divis  ion  tackled  the  question  of  assuring  adequate  housing 
for  defense  workers.  The  migration  of  thousands  of  em- 
ploye 3s  from  one  community  to  another  to  meet  the  labor 
needs  of  defense  production  tends  to  create  shelter  short- 
ages vhich,  if  not  prepared  against  in  advance,  would  be- 
come acute  in  some  places.  It  is  widely  recognized  that 
lack  )f  proper  housing  induces  bad  sanitary  conditions, 
overcrowding,  and  impairs  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the 
work'  n\ 

As  an  outgrowth  of  its  labor  requirements  program,  the 
I.abo  ’ Division  has  instituted  studies  of  defense  contracts 
to  determine  in  advance  when,  where,  and  how  many 
bouses  should  be  constructed  to  care  for  defense  workers. 
This  has  in  turn  required  constant  siu'veys  of  the  labor 
supply  available  to  fill  the  needs  of  plants  in  scores  of 
comn  unities,  calculations  of  the  nnml)er  of  new  workers 
that  vould  have  to  be  brought  in  from  outside,  examina- 
tion )f  the  current  housing  situation,  including  rentals, 
along  with  estimates  of  the  number  of  dwelling  units  that 
would  have  to  be  constructed. 

Fo7'  example;  At  the  request  of  the  Labor  Division,  the  Bureau  of 
Empkyment  Security  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  surveyed 
tlie  h(  using  situation  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  and  the  number  of 
worke  -s  who  would  have  to  be  brought  into  the  city  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  defense  manufacturing. 

There  surveys  showed  that  contracts  to  be  (executed  by  the  city’s 
j)hints  called  for  more  workers  than  were  available  locally  and  that 
there  were  practically  no  housing  vacancies. 

As  i result,  the  Labor  Division  requested  the  building  of  300  addi- 
tional dwelling  units  to  rent  from  $25  to  $35  a month.  Within  45 
days  of  the  original  request  for  a survey,  the  b'ueprints  for  this  new 
constr  iction  had  already  been  drawn. 

Su  weys  of  this  kmd  have  been  conducted — or  are  in 
process — in  nearly  100  different  cities  m 35  States. 
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THE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  TO  THE  COUNCIL  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BUILDING 

Washington.  D.  C. 

March  4»  1941 


Dear  Librarian: 


We  are  enclosing  herewith  a copy  of  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "Labor  Speeds  Defense"  just 
released  by  the  Labor  Division  of  the  National 
Defense  Advisory  Commission. 

Because  of  the  many  inquiries  throughout  the 
country  concerning  the  measures  which  are  being 
taken  to  mobilize  the  nation's  manpower  for  defense 
production  and  labor's  role  in  the  defense  program, 
we  feel  that  this  publication  could  serve  a 
valuable  purpose  in  your  community • In  it  you 
will  find  answers  to  questions  relating  to  labor 
training,  reemployment,  industrial  relations,  and 
similar  topics.  May  we  therefore  ask  that  this 
pamphlet  be  listed  in  your  files  and  displayed  in 
your  pamphlet  collections. 


?/e  would  appreciate  having  from  you  any 
suggestions  or  comments  you  may  care  to  make.  If 
you  wish  additional  copies  kindly  communicate 
directly  with  us. 


Information  Section 
Labor  Division 
National  Defense  Advisory 


Commission 


Enclosure 
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PICKING  SITES  FOR  NEW  PLANTS 

To  head  off  any  unnecessary  nhgration  of  labor  and  the 
consequent  cost  of  providing  new  housing,  sanitation, 
school  and  hospital  facilities,  the  Labor  Division  has  lent 
its  aid  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  new  defense  plants.  In 
many  cases  it  has  made  it  possible  for  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  to  change  the  proposed  location  of  these 
plants  from  communities  where  labor  would  have  to  be 
imported  from  the  outside  to  those  where  sufficient  unem- 
ployed, skilled  in  the  occupations  needed,  were  available 
within  easy  commuting  distance. 

For  example:  The  War  Department  planned  to  locate  a large  shell- 
loading plant  in  a city  in  a mid-central  State.  On  investigation,  tlie 
Labor  Division  learned  that  there  was  no  housing  to  care  for  the 
additional  workers  needed  to  operate  the  plant  after  its  construction. 
Skilled  workers,  the  inquiry  revealed,  would  have  to  travel  a total  of 
between  120  and  140  miles  every  day.  As  a result  of  the  Division’s 
survey,  the  plant  was  constructed  in  a community  where  workers 
were  available  within  normal  traveling  distance- 

ill  the  course  of  this  work,  the  Labor  Division  has  col- 
lected detailed  information  on  labor  supply  relating  to  the 
location  of  approximately  150  new  plants  or  plant  expan- 
sions recommended  by  the  War  or  Navy  Departments.  As 
a result  of  the  Division’s  findings,  the  sites  have  been  chosen 
so  that  the  unemployed  will  be  put  to  work  with  a minimum 
of  disturbance  to  social  relationships  within  the  community. 

DEFENSE  ORDERS  FOR  SMALL  BUSINESS 

To  quicken  defense  production,  to  bring  economic  aid  to 
the  “ghost  towns”  of  America  and  to  ease  the  difficulties 
of  readjustment  when  the  emergency  is  over,  the  Labor 
Division  sponsored  a system  of  “farming  out”  defense 
orders  among  the  thousands  of  smaller  shops  throughout 

the  nation. 

The  first  step  in  the  defense  program,  of  course,  was  the 
award  of  billions  of  dollars  of  contracts  by  the  Anny  and 
Navy  to  the  prime  producers  of  the  nation.  It  was  soon 
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rei  -lized,  however,  that  the  production  problem  was  so  vast 
an  i so  complex  that  it  could  not  be  properly  handled  by 
th(  se  prime  contractors  alone.  They  had  neither  sufficient 
lalor  nor  sufficient  equipment  to  turn  out  the  necessary 
m£  terials  in  time. 

To  allow  these  large  concerns  to  produce  by  themselves 
all  the  goods  called  for  under  defense  contracts  would  have 
necessitated  the  mass  migration  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  workers  from  small  communities  into  the  great  in- 
du  ?trial  centers  where  housing  facilities  would  have  to  be 
erected  for  them  and  where  they  would  run  the  risk  of 
being  “stranded’’  after  the  defense  program  came  to  an 
end.  This  procedure  would  also  have  called  for  a mam- 
mc  th  additional  construction  and  manuf actuiing  program 
to  build  new  plants  and  new  machuKis — equipment  whicli 
wo  aid  not  be  ready  to  operate  for  another  year  or  18 
me  nths. 

(Juick  reconnaissance  surveys  undertaken  by  the  Labor 
Di/ision  under  the  direction  of  Morris  L.  Cooke,  manage- 
ment engineer  attached  to  its  staff,  uncovered  the  fact 
thi  t a high  percentage  of  the  Nation’s  productive  capacity 
wa  ? lying  dormant  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout 
tht  country.  They  also  showed  that  declining  industries 
and  technological  improvements  had  reduced  to  idleness 
noi  only  tools  and  machines,  but  also  a vast  reservoir  of 
skilled  hands  ready  and  willing  to  use  them. 

L’he  “farming  out”  techniques  now  being  used  by  Eng- 
lard  and  Germany  to  speed  production  as  well  as  those 
us(d  by  this  country  during  the  last  war  were  therefore 
stu  died  in  detail.  It  was  found  that  the  secret  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  plane  production  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
its  “bits  and  pieces”  methodology  under  which  thousands 
of  small  shops,  hitherto  unused,  are  now  busy  24  hours  a 
day  making  parts.  It  was  also  recalled  that  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  war,  the  Hog  Island  shipyard  near 
Philadelphia  was  able  to  turn  out  two  ships  a week  by 
spl  itting  up  the  manufacture  of  parts  among  2,300  plants 
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located  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  and  as  far  noifh  as 
Toronto. 

“Test  checks”  by  trained  engineers  on  the  staff  of  the 
Labor  Division  resulted,  to  cite  a single  instance,  in  the 
mailing  out  of  a list  of  partly  idle  plants  in  15  cities  in  the 
Ohio  River  region  to  500  firms  holding  Government  con- 
tracts. These  facilities  ranged  from  older  foundries  and 
a rolling  mill  to  railroad  repair  shops.  In  all  cases  skilled 
workers  were  available. 

A program  of  stimulating  local  communities  to  assess 
their  idle  resources  in  men  and  machines  has  been  like- 
wise launched  by  the  Labor  Division.  Community  groups 
of  this  character  are  urged  to  organize,  and  are  advised 
to  “pool”  their  facilities  and  to  solicit  orders — as  sub- 
contractors—from  the  large  firms  having  defense  awards. 

For  exam, pie:  A survey  conducted  by  the  Shenandoah  Valley  De- 
fense Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  three  counties  in  Vir- 
jrinia,  showed  that  there  were  a total  of  365  machine  tools  available 
in  this  predominantly  rural  area  for  defense  work.  These  tools  were 
idle  90  percent  of  the  time  and  could  be  used  on  subcontracting  work 
for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  survey  also  disclosed  that  there  was  plenty  of  experienced, 
skilled  labor  ready  to  operate  these  machines.  The  men  were  not 
willing  to  leave  the  area  to  obtain  defense  work  in  the  big  cities 
because,  when  not  employed,  they  went  back  to  the  farm  until  local 
plants  needed  them  again. 

The  facilities  were  pooled  and  the  local  defense  council  proceeded 
to  solicit  orders  to  bring  its  equipment  into  the  rearmament  program. 

Already  several  such  pools  are  in  operation.  Each  pool, 
functioning  on  a nonprofit  basis,  acts  as  sole  agent  for 
the  community’s  equipment  and  manpower,  dividing  up 
the  work  among  the  various  local  units  in  accord  with  their 
respective  ability  to  produce. 

STABILIZING  SHIPBUILDING 

To  facilitate  the  most  efficient  production  of  vessels  blue- 
])rinted  for  defense  needs.  Commissioner  Hillman  on 
November  27  appointed  the  Shipbuilding  Stabilization 
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Committee  composed  of  representativ(?s  of  organized  labor, 
sbi  dmilding  employers,  the  Navy  and  the  Maritime  Com- 
mit sion.  Morris  L.  Cooke  of  Mr.  Hillman’s  staff  was 
nai  led  as  chaiiTrian. 

The  committee  has  undertaken  detailed  investigations  of 
wage  rates  and  working  conditions,  with  particular  em- 
plu  sis  upon  the  migration  of  workers  from  yard  to  yard 
anc  its  effect  upon  production.  These  inquiries  are  being 
ma  le  on  a regional  basis,  whole  shipyard  zones  being  con- 
sid<  ;red  as  separate  entities.  The  results  will  form  the  basis 
of  recommendations  for  a labor  program  that  will  best 
ins  ire  speedy  and  smooth  construction  of  ships  for  national 
def  3nse. 

^.s  a step  in  this  direction,  the  coimnittee,  at  its  first  meet- 
ing on  December  5 a^iproved  a policy  urging  that  there 
sho  Lild  be  no  interruption  of  production  on  the  part  of  ship- 
yard  employers  and  of  shipyard  employees  before  all  fa- 
cilides  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Defense  Advisorv 
Coi  imission  for  adjusting  differences  liave  been  exhausted. 

GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES  LEND  A HAND 

d,  major  item  in  this  report  is  the  ]iart  being  played  in 
the  defense  program  by  the  agencies  of  government  which 
have  been  set  up  since  the  last  war  and  particularly  since 
193d  in  the  field  of  labor  and  social  legislation.  Without 
sue  1 administrative  agencies  and  the  laws  they  are  enforc- 
ing the  task  of  the  Labor  Division  would  have  been  ren- 
der 3d  infinitely  more  difficult  and  the  progress  of  the 
def'aise  progi*am  immeasurably  slowed. 

LA30R  POLICY  FOR  DEFENSE 

Cn  May  26,  1940,  President  Roos(3velt  reaffirmed  the 
beliff  that  these  measures  have  been  an  aid,  not  only  in 
speeding  defense,  but  also  in  strengthening  the  faith  of 
the  people  in  free  government.  He  then  said: 

F(.r  that  reason,  Ave  must  make  sure,  in  all  that  we  do,  that  there 
be  no  breakdown  or  cancellation  of  any  of  the  great  social  gains 
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which  we  have  made  in  these  past  years.  We  have  carried  on  an 
offensive  on  a broad  front  against  social  and  economic  ine{iiialities 
and  abuses  which  had  made  our  society  weak.  That  offensive  sliould 
not  now  be  broken  down  by  the  pincers  movement  of  those  who 
would  use  the  present  needs  of  physical  military  defense  to  destroy  it. 

In  accord  with  this  declaration  of  the  President,  the 
Labor  Policy  Advisory  Committee  drew  up  a statement 
of  labor  policy  which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Hillman  to  the 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission.  On  September  1 
the  Commission  unanimously  adopted  this  policy  and  made 
it  public.  It  said,  in  part : 

All  work  carried  on  as  a part  of  the  defense  program  should  comply 
with  Federal  statutory  provisions  effecting  labor  wherever  such  pro- 
visions are  applicable.  This  applies  to  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  etc.  Theie 
should  also  be  compliance  with  State  and  local  .statutes  affecting  labor 
relations,  hours  of  work,  wages,  workmen’s  compensation,  safety, 

sanitation,  etc. 

The  Commission  also  reaffirmed  the  principles  enimci- 
ated  by  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  United  States  Army 
during  the  World  lYar  in  his  order  of  November  15,  1917, 
relating  to  the  connection  between  labor  standards  and 
efficient  production.  The  order  stated  in  part : 

In  view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  a prompt  increase  in  the 
volume  of  production  * * vigilance  is  demanded  of  all  those 

in  any  way  associated  with  industry  lest  the  safeguards  with  which 
the  people  of  this  country  have  sought  to  protect  labor  should  be 
unwisely  and  unnecessarily  broken  down.  It  is  a fair  assumption 
that  for  the  most  part  these  safeguards  are  the  mechanisms  of  effi- 
ciency. Industrial  history  proves  that  reasonable  hours,  fair  work- 
ing conditions  and  a proper  wage  scale  are  essential  to  high  pro- 
duction. * * * Every  attempt  should  be  made  to  conserve  in 

every  way  possible  all  of  our  achievements  in  the  way  of  social  better- 
ment. But  the  pressing  argument  for  maintaining  industrial  safe- 
guards in  the  present  emergency  is  that  they  actually  contribute  to 

efficiency. 

In  the  belief  that  this  statement  of  labor  policy  by  the 
Commission  was  of  nation  nl  importance,  the  Piesident 
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inclii  led  its  text  in  a special  message  to  Congress  on  Sep- 
teinb'  ;r  13. 

DEFENSE  CONTRACTS 

Til  3 system  of  negotiated  contracts  inaugurated  at  the 
reqiK  st  of  the  Commission  in  place  of  competitive  bidding 
has  b ?en  helpfnl  in  implementing  this  labor  policy. 

On  the  subject  of  contracts,  the  following  statement  of 
principles  contained  in  Procurement  Circular  No.  43  was 
issued  in  December  1940  by  the  Adjutant  GeneraTs  office 
of  tli3  War  Department: 

In  i utiire,  every  invitation  for  bids  pertaining  to  national  defense 
contracts  will  include  this  statement: 

‘‘Tile  general  principles  governing  the  letting  of  national  defense 
contracts  and  the  statements  of  labor  policy  adopted  by  the  advisory 
comm  ssion  to  the  council  of  national  defense  and  approved  by  the 
Presi(  ent  will  be  the  guide  in  the  award  of  contracts  under  this  in- 
vitati(  n for  bids  * * * All  work  executed  under  any  such  con- 
tract * * * will  be  carried  out  in  compliance  with  the  provi- 

sions >f  the  statement  of  labor  policy  relative  to  overtime  pay  and 
in  compliance  with  Federal  statutory  provisions  affecting  labor  wher- 
ever sach  provisions  are  applicable,  as  well  as  with  State  and  local 
statutes  affecting  labor  relations,  hours  of  work,  wages,  workmen’s 
compt  nsation,  safety,  and  sanitation.” 

Th  ^ Navy  Department  has  adopted  a similar  procedure. 

T1i3  labor  policy  statement  of  the  Commission  also  de- 
clared: “Workers  should  not  be  discriminated  against 
becai  se  of  age,  sex,  race,  or  color.  ’ ’ In  this  connection,  as 
previously  noted,  the  Labor  Division  has  achieved  con- 
siderable success  in  lifting  the  ban  against  the  older 
worku",  thus  tapping  a large  reservoir  of  able  men  and 
women  whose  skills  have  been  of  great  value  to  defense 
prodi  iction. 

Likewise,  legal  provisions  have  been  made,  and  admin- 
istraiive  action  taken,  to  establish  a policy  of  no  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race  or  color  in  defense  train- 
ing, s nd  to  furnish  a basis  upon  which  equitable  participa- 


tion by  Negroes  in  vocational  education  for  defense  can 
be  built. 

The  Labor  Division  appealed  to  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  its  non-discrimination 
credo  in  employment  for  defense  industries.  Both  organ- 
izations pledged  their  active  support  to  this  undertaking. 
As  a result,  hundreds  of  Negro  skilled  workers  are  now  em- 
ployed on  army  construction  projects  in  the  South,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country.  In  several  instances, 
this  represents  the  opening  of  new  job  opportunities  for 
colored  craftsmen. 

For  example:  Colored  skilled  labor  is  currently  employed  on  army 
construction  work  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. ; United  States  Army  Hospital 
in  New  Orleans,  La.;  Fort  Joseph  T.  Robinson,  Ark.;  Camp  Riley, 
Kans.;  Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  Fort  Wheeler,  Ga.;  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.; 
Fort  Blanding,  Fla.;  Camp  Monroe,  Va.;  Camp  Peay,  Tenn.;  and 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C. 

OUR  NATIONAL  MORALE 

Underlying  this  labor  policy  is  the  recognition  by  all 
that  the  morale  of  our  people  is  a defense  asset  at  least 
as  vital  and  significant  as  guns,  tanks,  and  planes. 

The  morale  of  the  American  peoi^le  is  based  primarily 
on  a way  of  doing  things.  Teamwork  is  its  mainspring. 
Voluntary  cooperation  is  its  keynote.  It  has  to  do,  that 
morale,  with  the  individual’s  own  sense  of  his  worth,  his 
dignity,  his  independence — his  right  to  have  a voice  and 
vote  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs. 

The  essence  of  Americanism  is  to  have  a hand  in  deter- 
mining our  ways  of  work  and  life.  This  in  turn  brings 
with  it  the  responsibility  of  self-discipline.  And  the  self- 
discipline  of  a free  and  independent  people  will  alwa)^s 
enable  them  to  out-think,  out-produce,  and  ont-live  any 
system  of  totalitarian  slavery. 
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APPENDIX 


This  appendix  contains  two  tables  of  strike  statistics  and 
the  complete  text  of  the  labor  policy  adopted  unani- 
mously by  The  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission 


! \ 


APPENDIX  A 


The  following  statement  of  labor  policy  was  unanimously 
adopted  September  1,  1940,  by  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
visory Commission: 

Primary  among  the  objectives  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion to  the  Coimcil  of  National  Defense  is  the  increase  in 
production  of  materials  required  by  our  armed  forces  and 
the  assurance  of  adequate  future  supply  of  such  materials 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  to  production  of  supplies 
for  the  civilian  population.  The  scope  of  our  present  pro- 
gram entails  bringing  into  production  many  of  our  unused 
resources  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  manpower. 

This  program  can  be  used  in  the  public  interest  as  a 
vehicle  to  reduce  unemployment  and  otherwise  strengthen 
the  human  fiber  of  our  nation.  In  the  selection  of  plant 
locations  for  new  production,  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense,  great  weight  must  be  given  to  this  factor. 

In  order  that  surplus  and  unemployed  labor  may  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  defense  program,  all  reasonable  efforts  should 
be  made  to  avoid  hours  in  excess  of  40  per  week.  However, 
in  emergencies  or  where  the  needs  of  the  national  defense 
cannot  otherwise  be  met,  exceptions  to  this  standard  should 
be  permitted.  When  the  requirements  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram make  it  necessary  to  work  in  excess  of  these  hours, 
or  where  work  is  required  on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  or  holi- 
days, overtime  should  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the  local 
recognized  practices. 

All  work  carried  on  as  part  of  the  defense  program  should 
comply  with  Federal  statutory  provisions  affecting  labor 
wherever  such  provisions  are  applicable.  This  applies  to 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  etc.  There  should  also  be 
compliance  with  State  and  local  statutes  affecting  labor 
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relitions,  hours  of  work,  wages,  workmen’s  compensation, 
safety,  sanitation,  etc. 

Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  employees. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  local  employment  or  other  agen- 
cies designated  by  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  should  be  utilized. 

Workers  should  not  be  discriminated  against  because 
of  age,  sex,  race,  or  color. 

Adequate  housing  facilities  should  be  made  available 
for  employees. 

'!?he  Commission  reaffirms  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  United  States  Army,  during 
the  World  War,  in  his  order  of  November  15, 1917,  relative 
to  the  relation  of  labor  standards  to  efficient  production: 

1 1 view  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  a prompt  increase  in  the  volume 
of  iroduction  * * *^  vigilance  is  demanded  of  all  those  in  any 

way  associated  with  industry  lest  the  saftiguards  with  which  the 
peo  [)le  of  this  country  have  sought  to  protect  labor  should  be  unwisely 
anc  unnecessarily  broken  down.  It  is  a fair  assumption  that  for  the 
nioi  t part  these  safeguards  are  the  mechanisms  of  efficiency.  Indus- 
trie 1 history  proves  that  reasonable  hours,  fair  working  conditions, 
anc  a proper  wage  scale  are  essential  to  high  production.  * * * 

Ev(  ry  attempt  should  be  made  to  conserve  iu  every  way  possible  all 
of  our  achievements  in  the  way  of  social  betterment.  But  the  press- 
ing argument  for  maintaining  industrial  safeguards  in  the  present 
eim  rgency  is  that  they  actually  contribute  to  efficiency. 


APPENDIX  B 

TABLE  A 


Strikes  in  the  United  States,  1914  to  1940 


I 

Year 

Number  of — 

Index  (1927-29= 

= 100) 

Strikes 

Workers 

involved 

Man-days 

idle 

Strikes 

Workers 

involved 

Man- 
days  idle 

1914 

1,  204 

0) 

(') 

162 

(b 

(b 

1915 

1,  593 

0) 

0) 

214 

(b 

(b 

1916 

3,  789 

1,  599,  917 

0) 

509 

514 

(b 

1917 

4,  450 

1,  227,  254 

0) 

598 

395 

(b 

1918 

3,  353 

1,  239,  989 

(b 

451 

399 

(b 

1919 

3,  630 

4,  160,  348 

(b 

488 

1,  337 

(b 

1920 

3,  411 

1,  463,  054 

(b 

458 

470 

(b 

1921 

2,  385 

1,  099,  247 

(b 

321 

353 

(b 

1922 

1,  112 

1,  612,  562 

(b 

149 

519 

(b 

1923 

1,  553 

756,  584 

(b 

209 

243 

(b 

1924 

1,  249 

654,  641 

(b 

168 

210 

(b 

1925 

1,  301 

428,  416 

(b 

175 

138 

(b 

1926 _ 

1,  035 

329,  592 

(b 

139 

106 

(b 

1927 

' 707 

329,  939 

26,  218,  628 

95 

106 

178 

1928-  

604 

314,  210 

12,  631,  863 

81 

101 

86 

1929. 

921 

288,  572 

5,  351,  540 

124 

93 

36 

1930 

637 

182,  975 

3,  316,  808 

86 

59 

23 

1931.--  

810 

341,  817 

6,  893,  244 

109 

110 

47 

1932 

841 

324,  210 

10,  502,  033 

113 

104 

71 

1933 

1,  695 

1,  168,  272 

16,  872,  128 

228 

376 

115 

1934 

1,  856 

1,  466,  695 

19,  591,  949 

250 

472 

133 

1935  

2,  014 

1,  117,  213 

15,  456,  337 

271 

359 

105 

1936 

2,  172 

788,  648 

13,  901,  956 

292 

254 

94 

1937 

4,  740 

1,  860,  621 

28,  424,  857 

637 

598 

193 

1938 

2,  772 

688,  376 

9,  148,  273 

373 

221 

62 

1939 

2,  613 

1,  170,  962 

17,  812,  219 

351 

377 

121 

1940 

2,  450 

577,  000 

6,  500,  000 

(b 

(b 

0) 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


‘No  information  available. 
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TABLE  B 


m 

Man-da  ys  of  idleness  during  strikes  in  1 1 industries  closely  related  to  national  defense 

compared  with  man-days  worked,  1940  * 


Industry 


Aircraf  D 

Alumir  um 

Autom  )biles 

Blast  f arnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling 

mills 

P^lectri  ;al  machinery 

Engine  manufacturing 

lOxplos  ves 

Found)  ies  and  machine  shops 

Machine  tools 

Sawmi  Is,  logging  camps  and  millwork-_ 
Shipbu  ilding 


Man-days 

Number  of 

Minimum 

idle  as  a 

man-days 

number  of 

percent- 

worked 

man-days 

age  of 

per 

worked 

man-days 

man-day 

worked 

idle 

Percent 

21,  624,  000 

0.  17 

594 

6,  792,  000 

. 45 

222 

107,  424,  000 

. 10 

1,  031 

116,  088,  000 

. 12 

849 

57,  624,  000 

. 68 

146 

12,  528,  000 

. 06 

1,  685 

1,  824,  000 

. 16 

601 

96,  624,  000 

. 27 

375 

1,  584,  000 

. 05 

1,  822 

110,  352,  000 

. 39 

254 

22,  488,  000 

. 21 

466 

Soul  ze : U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

^ Da;  s work  estimated  as  average  employment  time  s 240  days  per  year. 

- Wii  h allowance  for  independent  logging  camps  which  are  included  in  the 
strike  lata  but  are  excluded  from  the  regularly  published  employment  figures. 
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